JOAN    OF    ARC
"What   I   said   on   the   trial   I   will   maintain until
death."
That was all. Cauchon solemnly declared, "The cause
is ended/' and that on the morrow sentence would be
pronounced and executed. He directed Massieu to take
the prisoner back to her cell.
We know nothing at all of what Joan did or thought
that night; they left her severely alone except for the
company of her gaolers. She said later that her Voices
came to her and told her she would abjure on the morrow;
one can be sure at least that they were very much on
her mind during her long vigil. Her judges had little
doubt that she would submit, despite her last words to
Maurice; they had had too long experience in the con-
fessional and the court not to be aware of certain earth-
quakes of the soul.
Never in the history of the world had a girl been
through an inquisition like hers or had the massive
dogma of the Christian faith exposed so lucidly, so pains-
takingly, so impressively. She had heard many things
that had been strange to her, and it was little wonder
if doubt at last touched her. Those doctors who could
draw out and dissect her inmost thought . . . they were
so sure of themselves . . . might they not, after all, be
right and she wrong? The hardest thing in the world
for a person broken in body and spirit to cling to is the
certainty of his own experience in the face of over-
whelming external authority. On the one hand was a
horrible death, without the sacraments, without Christian
burial; on the other reconciliation with the Church
into which she had been baptised, safety, perhaps
even peace in the stern nunnery of an ecclesiastical
prison . . . all these things she must have turned over
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